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The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7.00  o'clock,  con- 
vened at  8.30  o'clock,  Monday,  January  16,  1939,  at  the  University 
Club,  1  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson, 
President  of  the  Institute,  presiding. 
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There  were  also  present  the  following  guests: 

C.  Frank  Allen  R.  V.  Hyland 

Warren  Arm  it ag e  Asa  Kellogg 

Percy  E.  Barbour  Charles  A.  Lunn 

Robinson  D.  Buck  M.  J.  Madigan 

Meredith  Campbell  E.  J.  McGrew,  Jr. 

James  L.  Carey,  Jr.  Sir  Charles  Morgan-Webb 

R.  W.  Chandler  Tomas  Pacanims 

C.  H.  Cunningham  Joseph  A.  I'arks,  Jr. 

W.  W.  De  Berard  A.  B.  Parsons 

J.  J.  Doland  J.  P.  H.  Perry 

Frank  F.  Davidson  W.  V.  X.  Powelson 

C.  E.  Da  vies  A.  C  Purdy 

Ray  P.  Diehl  Thorndike  Saville 

George  A.  Easley  Charles  F.  Scott 

F.  S.  Egilsrud  George  T.  Seabury 

F.  H.  Frankland  H.  R.  Seely 
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Clinton  D.  Hanover  George  M.  Thomson 

J.  C.  R.  Head  E.  L.  Towle 

H.  H.  Henline  S.  L.  Tyler 

F.  B.  Wilby 
President  Jackson  :    This  is  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  and  I  want 
to  express  on  hehalf  of  the  Council  our  interest  in  and  our  apprecia- 
tion for  your  attendance  on  this  occasion. 

Before  I  start  in  on  anything  else,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  this  little  book.  The  Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
recently  made  a  reproduction  of  an  old  minute-book  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  which  was  organized  by  six  or  eight  engineers 
in  1771.  and  their  old  minute-book  has  been  lying  around  in  Great 
Britain  somewhere — I  have  forgotten  just  where — ever  since.  It 
has  been  reproduced,  and  Mr.  Forgie,  being  an  enthusiastic  Ameri- 
can, but  being  terribly  interested  in  Great  Britain,  insisted  on  the 
Council's  buying  a  copy  of  this  for  the  American  Institute  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers. 

I  must  say  that  we  of  the  Council  had  our  interest  greatly 
aroused,  and  we  voted  unanimously  to  buy  a  copy,  and  here  is  the 
minute-book.  Mr.  Henry  sent  a  brief  digest  of  this  minute-book 
around  to  our  members.  I  will  send  the  book  around  the  tables 
for  your  inspection. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting. 
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There  are  a  number  of  charter  members  present,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  them  to  stand. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Henry,  our  Secretary!  (Applause.)  As  you 
will  find  from  what  I  say  hereafter,  we  couldn't  live  very  well 
without  Mr.  Henry.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  along  when  he 
wasn't  Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich!  (Applause.)  Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  hand- 
some man,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Greiner — isn't  he  here?  Well,  I  am  sorry,  for  he 
expected  to  be  with  us. 

I  think  the  charter  members  all  came  into  the  Institute  in  1910 
or  1911.    I  missed  it  by  a  couple  of  years,  because  I  came  in  in  1914. 

I  am  going  to  do  one  more  thing  that  is  unusual  for  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  dinner.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  to  emphasize  the 
character  of  men  that  have  had  to  do  with  this  society,  the  list  of 
the  deceased  past  presidents.  I  don't  dare  read  the  list  of  living 
past  presidents,  because  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  who  have 
become  past  presidents  only  recently  and  they  might  blush  if  I 
spoke  of  them  as  I  would  like  to,  but  I  can  speak  of  the  others : 

Alfred  Boiler  (he  was  a  grand  old  man  of  engineering)  ; 
Alfred  Noble  (he  was  one  of  the  grand  old  men)  ;  Frank  J. 
Sprague.  who  is  properly  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  electric  trans- 
portation as  we  now  know  it ;  Elmer  Corthell,  another  grand  old 
man;  Alexander  Humphreys,  active  engineer  in  the  development 
of  gas  distribution  and  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  a  great  landscape  architect :  H.  de  B. 
Parsons,  leader  in  the  theory  of  structures  and  the  like :  F.  A. 
Molitor,  noted  in  railways,  and  C.  P.  Perrin,  well  known  in  mining 
and  metallurgy,  both  of  whom  most  of  us  have  known. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  great  list,  a  very  great  list,  of  engineers 
of  America ;  and  they  gave  their  thought  to  this  society,  not  because 
they  liked  being  President  of  it,  but  because  they  thought  the  society 
was  worth  while  and  it  would  be  serviceable  to  engineering  to 
support  it. 

There  are  eight  living  past  presidents,  but  out  of  consideration 
for  their  blushes  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  them. 

If  I  went  on  to  the  vice-presidents,  we  would  have  a  similar 
set ;  for  instance,  Gustav  Lindenthal,  Charles  Sooysmith,  and  so  on. 
Those  of  you  who  really  know  the  old  days  of  engineering  know 
the  type  of  men  represented.  We  also  have  twelve  living  past 
vice-presidents. 

The  Presidents  are  elected  by  the  council,  not  by  the  society. 
They  are  elected  from  their  own  membership  by  the  Council.     You 


will  find  three  members  of  the  Council  elected  this  evening  from 
ballots  recently  cast  by  members  of  the  Institute. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  read  one  more  thing  from  the  Constitution. 
I  will  read  to  you  Section  2  of  Article  I.  (Section  1  just  gives  the 
name.)  Section  2  says  the  objects  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Consulting  Engineers  are :  "To  encourage  the  practice  of  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession ;  to  promote  ethical  principles  and  practice ;  to 
advance  the  interests  of  engineers  in  all  branches  of  the  profession ; 
and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  profession  to  the  public  at 
large." 

Get  the  emphasis  on  "all  branches" — it  isn't  only  civil  engi- 
neers, or  some  other  branch.  My  life  has  been  lived  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  and  I  know  that  while  I  am  not  lonesome  at  all  here,  we 
might  have  in  our  membership  more  of  the  various  branches  beside 
the  civil  engineers,  much  as  I  admire  the  latter. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  often  criticized  for  our  failure  to  carry  out 
the  fourth  object,  but  I  will  say  this  :  After  sitting  a  year  in  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  months-  of  July 
and  August,  I  have  been  extremely  impressed  by  the  social  rela- 
tionships and  interest  in  their  communities  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and  of  many  other  members  of  the  Institute  who  have 
come  to  the  Council  luncheons.  I  get  that  from  their  conversation. 
We  are  not  failing  in  our  effort  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
profession  to  the  public  at  large  by  our  contacts,  except  that  there 
are  too  few  of  us  in  the  engineering  fields  who  are  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  that  aspect  of  the  engineer's  life. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  our  guests.  At  my  right  is  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  loose  yet,  for  I  fear  that,  if  I  did,  I 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  have  my  say.  At  his  right  is  Professor, 
Doctor.  President  (whatever  it  may  be!)  Henry  E.  Riggs.  I  ask 
him  to  stand  and  let  us  look  at  him.  (Applause.)  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers. 

I  was  to  call  next  on  the  President  of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Council,  Dr.  McClellan,  who  was  expected  to  sit  on  my  left, 
but  he  suddenly  telegraphed  that  he  is  being  held  by  imperative 
business  and  asks  us  to  excuse  him  and  sends  his  regrets. 

We  have  with  us  Dr.  Easley,  President  of  the  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgical Society  of  America — won't  you  stand  up?  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Easley  is  a  handsome  man — I  like  to  look  at  him ! 

Just  next  to  Dr.  Easley  is  another  one,  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Perry, 
Chairman  of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development. 


(Applause.)  Most  of  you  people  call  him  "Jack>"  but  when  I  start 
to  think  about  the  things  he  has  accomplished,  I  always  become 
modest  and  say,  "Mr.  Perry."  I  will  tell  you  that  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development  is  something  in  which  all  of 
our  founder  societies  and  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers are  deeply  interested,  and  it  is  doing  very  important  work  for 
the  engineering  field. 

Mr.  Purdy,  will  you  please  stand?  Mr.  Purdy  is  President 
of  the  Association  of  Consulting  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers. 
(Applause.)  I  don't  know  enough  about  him,  because  that  is  so 
far  from  my  field ;  perhaps  you  know  more  about  him. 

Oh,  yes — the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Boards  of  Engineering  Examiners,  Charles  F.  Scott ;  will  you 
please  stand?  (Applause.)  "Scotty"  is  one  of  these  fellows  paying 
attention  to  social  affairs.  He  is  not  only  president  of  this  long- 
named  society,  but,  if  I  remember,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  of  that  kind. 

Some  of  these  presidents  who  have  just  stood  before  you  are 
backed  up  by  their  secretaries.  For  instance,  there  is  George 
Seabury  over  there.  (Applause.)  But  some  of  the  presidents 
weren't  able  to  come.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  secretaries  of  those 
societies  stand  up,  too. 

Secretary  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Mr.  Henline!    (Applause.) 

Here  is  one  we  will  take  next,  Colonel  C.  E.  Da  vies.  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Parsons,  Secretary  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers.  I  think  Colonel  Barbour  is  here  from  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society.    (Applause.) 

I  think  that  gets  us  to  a  point  where  I  am  going  to  call  upon — 
to  stand  up,  not  to  make  a  speech ;  I  can  say  what  I  please  under 
those  circumstances — the  past  presidents  of  the  Institute  who  are 
present.  I  will  start  with  the  handsomest,  Mr.  J.  F.  Coleman,  of 
New  Orleans  and  Washington.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Coleman  is  one 
of  these  engineers  who  is  in  a  lot  of  things.  He  is  past  president 
of  this  Institute,  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  past  president  of  the  American  Engineering  Council, 
and  so  on,  and  down  in  New  Orleans  he  was  president  of  pretty 
nearly  everything. 

The  next  one  I  am  going  to  call  upon  is  the  youngest  past 
president.  He  only  quit  the  office  a  year  ago.  Edwin  F.  Wendt ! 
(Applause.) 

The  next  one  belongs  in  between.  He  just  preceded  Mr. 
Wendt  in  the  Presidency,  and  that  is  Mr.  Burpee.    (Applause.) 


T  think  that  completes  the  notes  I  made  ahout  Americans,  hut 
there  is  still  one  more  man  to  whom  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  Americans  ;  you  see,  I  put  a  momentary 
quietus  on  our  British  friend  who  is  to  Ik-  our  speaker.  He  is 
coming  later,  hut  1  must  introduce  another  friend  from  abroad. 
Dr.  Tomas  Pacanims,  who  was  for  five  years  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  Venezuela,  and  who  is  now  Consul-General  of  his  nation 
in  New  York.    (Applause.) 

Well,  so  much  for  that.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  organization  is  governed  hy  a  Council  of  nine  mem- 
bers, elected  three  a  year  for  three-year  terms,  plus  the  past  presi- 
dents, and  there  are  eight  past  presidents  living — a  good  Council. 

The  Council  holds  monthly  meetings,  usually  preceded  by 
luncheons  attended  by  Institute  members  ;  and  every  Institute  mem- 
ber who  is  in  New  York,  living  or  happening  to  be  here  from  else- 
where, is  invited  to  the  luncheon  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month,  with  the  exception  of  January — this  meeting  takes  its  place 
— and  the  months  of  July  and  August.  We  usually  have  a  speaker, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member,  who  speaks  on  some  subject  of 
interest  to  the  consulting  engineers.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
luncheon  speakers  and  subjects  for  1938: 

February  2:  Mr.  C.  H.  Wang,  Joint  Manager,  New  York 
Agency,  Bank  of  China,  spoke  on  the  Sino- Japanese 
conflict  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view. 

March  2:  Dr.  Tatsuji  Takeuchi,  Professor  of   International 

Law  and  Relations,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University, 
Kobe,  Japan,  made  an  address  on  "The  Background 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  Crisis."  In  attendance  at  this 
luncheon  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Keenan,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  was  General  Manager  of  the  Tata  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  Jamshedpur,  India,  who 
spoke  of  the  great  service  that  had  been  rendered 
to  India  by  Dr.  Charles  Page  Perin,  Past  President 
of  the  Institute,  in  establishing  this  great  industry. 
He  also  told  of  the  inauguration  by  the  company  of 
the  Perin  Memorial  Lectures  which  will  be  given  by 
eminent  scientists  of  international  standing.  Lord 
Rutherford  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  first  lecture 
January  1,  1938,  but  his  unexpected  death  prevented. 
His  place  was  filled  by  Sir  Henry  Tizard,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Rector  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  London  University. 
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April  6 


May  4 


June  1 


September  7 : 


October  5 : 


Mr.  Carlton  S.  Proctor,  one  of  our  members,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  foundation  problems  encountered  at 
the  site  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  1939.  Mr. 
Shortridge  Hardesty,  another  member,  told  about 
the  unusual  problems  met  in  designing  the  Pen- 
sphere  and  Trylon  of  the  Fair. 
Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  President,  J.  G.  White  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  made  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive "Comments  on  the  Utility  Situation." 
Mr.  Fred  Lavis,  a  member,  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  his  recent  reconnaissance  in  Paraguay  of  a  pro- 
posed highway  to  connect  Asuncion  with  Brazil  to 
the  east. 

Mr.  Roscoe  B.  Gaither,  a  lawyer  who  had  practiced 
for  some  years  in  Mexico  and  had  recently  returned 
to  the  United  States,  made  some  pertinent  remarks 
about  the  recent  expropriation  of  agricultural  and 
oil  properties  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
Mr.  Merton  L.  Emerson,  a  member,  who  is  Consul- 
tant to  the  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  Insurance,  told  about  the  immense  work  in- 
volved in  "Keeping  Forty  Million  Old-Age  Insur- 
ance Accounts." 

Mr.  Roy  V.  Wright,  Managing  Editor  of  Railway 
Age,  spoke  on  "The  Engineer  and  Citizenship,"  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested,  and  on 
which  he  has  written  a  book. 

December  7:      Dr.  H.  S.  Rogers,  President,  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  made  a  thoughtful  address  on  "How 
Much  Can  the  College  Contribute  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Consulting  Engineer?" 
The  Secretary  is  supposed  to  make  the  roll-call,  but  he  has 
tipped  me  off  that  he  has  already  done  this,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
read  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  printed  and 
sent  around,  it  is  assumed  to  be  read. 

The  next  thing  under  the  order  of  business,  following  the 
order  as  shown  in  the  Constitution  ( I  am  a  strict  Constructionist), 
is  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  have  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  unless  somebody  wishes  to  introduce  something  or 
to  propose  a  modification  we  will  call  them  approved  as  read. 
There  being  no  objection,  they  are  approved  as  they  stand. 
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November  2 


There  is  one  more  bit  of  business  before  the  President  has  his 
say.  Our  Nominating  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Maurice  R. 
Scharff,  Mr.  Montgomery  B.  Case  and  Mr.  Gavin  Madden,  and  they 
nominated  for  the  three  Council  positions,  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl  of 
New  York,  Mr.  W.  W.  Horner  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Ole  Singstad 
of  New  York. 

It  is  necessary  to  announce  the  result  of  the  Council  election, 
which  is  by  ballot  of  the  members.  I  went  down  to  the  Secretary's 
office  this  morning  to  ask  him  what  the  President  had  to  do  tonight. 
He  said,  "The  only  thing  I  am  worried  about  is  who  shall  be  tellers 
in  this  election.    We  have  got  the  ballots,  but  who  shall  be  tellers?" 

"You  ought  to  know  about  that.    What  about  Diehl  ?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "Diehl  is  nominated."  He  figured  on  Mr. 
Brown,  and  I  couldn't  see  any  objections  on  that  score.  And  then 
Singstad  was  suggested.  You  see,  this  is  the  way  it  went  through 
Henry's  mind,  I  am  sure.  I  can  tell — I  am  a  sort  of  psychologist. 
He  thought  to  himself  that  Diehl  has  been  in  highway  affairs  and 
he  must  be  a  politician,  and  we  don't  dare  let  him  be  a  teller,  but 
Singstad  (also  a  nominee)  is  an  honest  man  and  he  will  be  all  right. 
(Laughter.) 

Will  the  tellers  please  announce  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Brown  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  As  secondary 
member  of  the  Tellers'  Committee — not  mentioning  who  are  the 
primary  members  of  the  Committee — I  have  to  report  this  very 
close  election  for  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  until  January, 
1942.  Eighty  ballots  were  received.  By  a  very  close  and  accurate 
count  of  these  ballots,  we  find  that  eighty  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
George  C.  Diehl,  eighty  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Horner, 
and  eighty  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Ole  Singstad.    (Applause.) 

President  Jackson  :  Gentlemen,  the  Chair  declares  the  three 
individuals  named  on  the  ballot  elected  unanimously.  We  will  now 
hear  from  Mr.  Singstad. 

Mr.  Ole  Singstad  :  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  Institute,  our 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  but  when  I  was  count- 
ing the  ballots  here  with  Mr.  Brown  watching  me,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  thing  that  this  Institute  needs,  and  that 
is  a  strong  minority  party,  because  the  votes  were  so  monotonous. 

President  Jackson  :  Mr.  Singstad  is  obviously  a  competent 
engineer  because  he  likes  variety.  He  doesn't  like  to  do  the  same 
thing  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Well,  that  lets  me  loose,  and  I  have  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Institute,  and  I  am  going  to  report  with  great  seriousness. 
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In  pursuance  of  its  objectives,  the  Institute  publishes  recom- 
mended ethics  of  the  profession,  and  they  are  in  my  opinion  one 
of  the  best  stated  series  of  ethics  that  we  find  in  the  engineering 
field.  It  happens  this  year  that  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Conduct  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  so  I  got  copies  of  the  ethics  of  all  the  engineering  soci- 
ties,  and  I  still  love  our  own. 

Some  years  back  when  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  was  really  combatting  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  have  a  code  of  ethics,  I  looked  up  the  ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  several  of  the  local  medical 
societies,  and  the  bar  associations  of  several  states  and  cities,  and 
I  must  say  the  most  beautifully  written  of  all  was  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Boston,  which  had  been  written  by  a  lawyer 
of  extremely  great  intellectual  power.  We  have  never  matched  it 
in  the  engineering  field  yet,  but  we  do  publish  those  ethics,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  your  consideration,  as  are  those  of  each  one  of  our 
other  societies. 

The  Institute  also  passes,  by  a  committee,  on  questions  of 
unethical  or  unprofessional  practices.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hammond  of 
Chicago  is  Chairman  of  that  committee.  When  they  have  a  matter 
brought  before  them  and  have  passed  upon  it,  their  report  goes  to 
the  Council  and  when  the  Council  has  passed  upon  it,  it  is  usually 
printed  in  the  handbook  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  also  publishes  a  recommended  scale  of  fees,  and 
we  have  been  arguing  about  that  scale  of  fees  recently,  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  sort  of  broken  up  our  ideas.  I  don't 
think  that  our  ideas  ought  to  be  so  easily  broken,  but  we  are  argu- 
ing, anyhow. 

This  year  we  have  published  a  brochure  compiled  by  Messrs. 
Diehl  and  Ridgway  on  the  work  of  consulting  engineers,  for  wide 
circulation.  I  hope  it  may  have  some  publicity  influence  in  regard 
to  consulting  engineers. 

In  the  past  the  Institute  has  published  other  brochures.  One 
duty  of  our  profession  in  the  engineering  field  is,  to  use  the  words 
of  Robert  Browning,  to  "get  truth  and  falsehood  known  and  named 
as  such."  I  believe  that  our  professional  duty  resides,  not  solely 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  professional  field,  but  broadly  in 
those  fields  that  touch  our  professional  area. 

The  failure  in  this  country  to  more  widely  use  the  counsel  and 
the  supervision  of  independent  consulting  engineers  of  distinguished 
experience  has  resulted  in  many  physical  and  financial  failures. 
The  tremendous  number  of  small  investors,  who  are  characteristic 
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of  this  country,  ought  to  be  brought  to  understand  that  fact,  for 
their  own  welfare;  and  if  they  understood  it,  it  would  be  also  for 
our  welfare,  but  we  are  not  solely  without  altruistic  views  in  such 
matters. 

Perhaps  the  Institute  should  go  farther  than  it  heretofore  has 
in  making  known  the  underlying  causes  that  result  in  such  failures, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  supervision  from  engineers 
controlled  in  ethics  by  membership  in  this  Institute. 

I  emphasize  that,  as  much  as  I  respect  the  ethics  of  the  three 
founder  societies  of  which  I  am  a  member.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Institute  is  made  up  of  engineers  in  independent 
practice  who  are  absolutely  controlled  by  ethics  in  order  that  they 
may  sustain  a  distinguished  place.  So  when  I  speak  of  being  con- 
trolled in  ethics  by  membership  in  this  Institute,  I  do  it  without 
reflection  upon  the  other  societies,  for  which  I  have  great  affection 
and  for  one  of  which  I  have  been  president.  In  other  words,  I  am 
boosting  the  importance  to  the  American  public  of  the  independent 
consulting  engineers,  not  with  any  thought  in  any  respect  of  lessen- 
ing the  importance  of  the  engineers  in  other  aspects  of  work. 

Under  the  circumstances,  members  of  the  Institute  are  invited 
to  make  suggestions  to  the  Council  as  to  how  we  may  serviceably 
move  this  matter.    Please  address  such  suggestions  to  the  Secretary. 

The  serviceable  place  of  consulting  engineers  is  not  only  in 
designing  and  in  supervising  the  construction  of  new  structures 
and  plants  (in  which  place  they  are  now  recognized  as  of  primary 
importance),  but  it  also  is  in  supervising  policies  and  expenditures 
where  great  manufacturing  and  financial  processes  are  carried  on ; 
and  the  public  hasn't  yet  gotten  that  in  mind.  It  sort  of  now  and 
then  thinks  it  may  be  so,  but  it  hasn't  really  gotten  it  in  its  mind. 

I  hope  I  have  got  that  point  emphasized  in  your  minds  so  that 
you  will  make  suggestions  and  think  it  over  as  to  what  the  Council 
might  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  engineers  in  this  respect. 

The  Council,  through  designated  representatives,  has  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute  endorsed  or  opposed  certain  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able proposed  legislation  and  government  orders  affecting  jointly 
the  welfare  of  the  independent  engineers  and  the  public.  I  have 
never  personally  participated  in  those  efforts,  but  I  think  the  results 
have  been  well  worth  the  efforts,  and  we  are  under  obligation  to 
such  members  as  Messrs.  Burpee,  Hammond,  Pirnie,  Proctor, 
Scharff,  Wendt  and  others  who  have  been  active  in  these  affairs. 

We  have  also  co-operated  with  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  American  Engineering  Council  in  certain  of  such 
affairs. 
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There  is  likely  to  be  need  of  much  more  of  such  valuable  work 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Members  are  invited  to  present  their 
views  through  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  respecting  such  matters 
which  in  their  opinion  should  have  attention. 

I  am  told  that  the  expenditure  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  includes  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  per 
year  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  It  hasn't  been  many  years, 
according  to  my  memory,  when  the  entire  cost  of  government, 
according  to  the  appropriations  of  Congress,  was  a  billion  dollars. 
and  yet  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  our  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  I  am  told,  has  come  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  per  annum. 

Much  of  the  government  money  has  been  unfruitfully  spent, 
and  it  is  very  reassuring  that  the  independent  engineers  are  coming 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  situation.  But  the  engineer  who  is 
employed  in  an  industry  may  have  certain  questions  of  doubt  cast 
upon  him  when  he  appears  before  legislative  bodies,  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  a  particular  organization ;  it  may  be  termed 
lobbying  when  it  really  is  not.  The  independent  engineer  has  no 
such  taint — I  mean,  apparent  taint,  because  it  is  not  a  taint. 

In  this  coming  session  in  Congress  we  are  bound  to  have  the 
question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and,  God  knows, 
reorganization  is  needed.  The  only  reason  it  didn't  occur  earlier 
is  because  people  would  not  agree  that  it  should  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  one  man  could  determine  what  it  should  be.  I  am  sure 
the  engineers  of  the  country  oppose  such  a  reorganization,  but  that 
they  do  believe  that  reorganization  should  occur,  and  I  believe  the 
members  of  this  Institute  can  have  great  influence  by  advising  with 
their  Congressmen. 

Some  people  say,  "What  is  the  use  of  talking  or  writing  to 
your  Congressman?"  but  that  is  not  true  of  men  of  our  type.  The 
Congressmen  are  glad  to  get  independent  suggestions.  We  have 
real  influence  if  we  go  at  it. 

Then,  again,  there  is  this  transportation  question,  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  country,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try depends.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  United  States  are 
amongst  the  railroad  executives,  the  operating  officers  and  presi- 
dents, and  yet  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  leading  railroad  people 
who  seem  to  feel  that  lobbying  before  legislative  bodies  is  more 
important  than  giving  to  the  public  a  perfectly  clear  statement  of 
the  internal  and  external  relations  of  their  industry.  1  assure  you 
— if  you  haven't  already  got  this  view — that  we  cannot  have  a 
prosperous  railroad  system,  and  other  transportation  systems,  until 
the  individuals  composing  the  public  understand  the  fundamental 
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railroad  problems  and  come  to  believe  that  they  are  told  the  truth 
by  the  railroad  people  instead  of  being  told  propaganda;  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  have  great  influence  in  bringing  such  things  to 
pass. 

There,  again,  every  individual  member  of  the  Institute  can  be 
of  service. 

The  field  of  the  Institute  is  select  and  our  membership  corre- 
spondingly small,  but  we  can  be  correspondingly  influential  because 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  field.  Although  we  are  small,  we  have 
a  balanced  budget.  In  regard  to  that  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
under  great  obligation  to  our  indispensable  Secretary,  and  to  Miss 
Sheridan,  who  is  Mr.  Henry's  aide. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  formal  ruling  that  our 
objectives  and  practices  exempt  this  Institute  from  income  taxes, 
and  that  we  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Tax  Law. 

Our  membership  now  is  substantially  125.  Some  think  it 
ought  to  be  larger,  in  which  thought  I  concur.  Some  suggest  that 
the  scope  of  our  field  indicates  a  membership  numbering  150  to  200. 
Certainly,  we  should  have  a  steady  flow  of  younger  men  into  the 
Institute  (the  lower  age  limit  is  thirty-five  years,  so  they  can't  be 
terribly  young,  but  they  should  be  younger  than  a  lot  of  us)  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  older  men  by  death  and  retirement. 

Every  member  is  invited  to  think  of  this  in  relation  to  his 
associates  in  the  profession. 

The  additions  to  membership  during  the  past  year  were  more 
than  the  losses  by  deaths  and  resignations,  which  indicates  a  healthy 
situation;  but  I  wish  the  margin  were  larger,  which  it  well  could 
be  for  a  few  years  without  objection,  and  would  be  if  our  members 
would  give  thought  to  the  matter. 

This  year  our  death  list  comprises  four  eminent  men  whom  we 
were  loath  to  lose,  and  whom  any  engineering  society  would  be 
loath  to  lose.  They  were:  Dr.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  charter  member 
of  the  Institute,  died  March  3,  1938,  at  the  age  of  84;  an  eminent 
bridge  engineer  of  international  reputation.  Colonel  Frederic  A. 
Molitor,  charter  member,  died  March  12,  1938,  at  the  age  of  69; 
internationally  known  engineer  in  railroad  affairs  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Louis  C.  Hill,  member  of  the  Institute 
of  1937,  died  November  5,  1938,  at  the  age  of  73 ;  one  of  our 
widely  known  engineers  of  reclamation,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  construction  of  dams ;  past  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Robert  Ridgway,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
1934,  died  December  19,  1938,  at  the  age  of  76;  authority  on  sub- 
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way  design  and  construction,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  pas. 
nresid  m  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
P  A  brie  memoir  has  been  prepared  by  a  smtable  committee of 
members  o  the  Institute  to  crown  the  achievements  of  each  and 
ta  been  or  is  being  provided  for  the  members.  But.  to  again  use 
t  woTdso  Robert  Browning,  how  can  we  crown  those  whom 
tostas  crowned  in  soul  before"?  You  know  the  names  of  every 
one  of  those  men  and  recognize  the  loss  to  engineering 

So  much  for  the  President's  say.    Now  we  come  to  the  speaker 

°f  ^pSer  of  the  evening  is  no  stranger  to  us.  Some  thirty 
months  ago  he  addressed  the  Institute  at  a  special  meeting  presided 
ove  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  E.  F.  Wendt;  and  at  that  time  the 
laker  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Perm,  one  of  our  di- 
sced members  of  the  Institute,  and  a  past  P^^ent  now  deceased. 
Our  pamphlet  of  proceedings  of  that  meeting  (that  is  June  6 
1936)  rives  Dr.  Perin's  introduction  and  also  the  notable  speech 
of  the  evening,  which  was  on  "Managed  Currency."  I  recommend 
to  hos  who  did  not  hear  that  speech,  which  created  so  much  niter 
est,  that  they  look  up  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  and  read  the 

'""Our  speaker  of  the  evening  said  to  me  that  the  subject  of 
managed  currency  isn't  as  prevalent  now  as  it  was  then,  but  my 
retort  was  that  its  consideration  is  needed  just  as  much  today  as 
it  ever  was,  and  I  think  he  agreed  with  me. 

Now  Sir  Charles  Morgan-Webb  comes  to  us  again.    He  will 
speak  on  a  topic  which  is  intensely  interesting  to  us 

Our  good  Secretary  gave  to  you  a  few  of  the  bare  bones  of 
Sir  Charles'  career  in  the  printed  notice  of  this  meeting  In  his 
fntroduction  thirty  months  ago,  Dr.  Perin  added  some  of  the  flesh 
and  blood.  I  will  only  add  that  the  speaker  ,s  a  man  of  interna- 
tional experience  and  distinction.  He  spent  thirty  years  m  admin- 
istrative and  other  affairs  in  Burma  for  the  British  Government. 
He  is  one  to  whom  the  world  listens  when  he  speaks,  and  one  who 
has  the  faculty  of  addressing  himself  clearly  and  interestingly  to  a 
subject  which  he  discusses. 

I  looked  him  up  in  the  British  Who's  Who.  ami  I  think  maybe 
part  of  his  power  is  drawn  from  his  recreations,  which  the  British 
Who's  Who  says  are  close  to  the  earth :  Gardening  and  walking. 

I  will  remind  you  now,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  your  privilege  ami 
Sir  Charles'  wish  that  the  widest  range  of  questions  and  discus- 
sions shall  arise  after  he  has  closed  his  address.  His  subject  is. 
"An  Englishman  Looks  at  Europe." 
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I  now  introduce  the  speaker  of  the  evening  with  great  pleasure, 
Sir  Charles  Morgan-Webb! 

.  .  .  The  audience  arose  and  applauded.  .  .  . 

Sib  Charles  Morgan-Webb:   Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  ! 'resident,  for  the  very  flattering  introduc- 
tion you  have  given  me;  I  shall  he  occupied  for  the  next  forty-five 
or  fifty  minutes  in  living  it  down. 

The  only  view-point  from  which  modern  Europe  can  he  sur- 
veyed is  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  All  the  stresses,  the  thrusts  and 
the  strains  that  have  been  so  apparent  in  Europe  during  the  past 
year  date  from  that  treaty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  far  better  than  its  reputation.  Tt  was  not  at  all  a  had 
treaty.  (  I  don't  mean  the  financial  provisions.  Those  were  deplor- 
able and  indefensihle,  and  I  am  not  going  to  defend  them.)  The 
political  and  geographical  solutions  arrived  at  by  the  members  of 
the  Versailles  Conference  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
circumstances. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  hate  and  intrigue  and  revenge. 
Europe  was  exhausted  after  four  and  a  quarter  years  of  war.  Four 
empires  had  collapsed :  the  Russian,  the  German,  the  Austrian  and 
the  Turkish  Empires.  At  least  a  dozen  revolutions  were  raging  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  And  the  members  of  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference had  to  create  a  number  of  new  nations  from  peoples  who 
had  had  no  experience  whatever  in  self-government.  Considering 
that  they  had  to  do  this  in  the  minimum  of  time — matters  were 
so  confused  and  deteriorating  so  rapidly  that  it  was  essential  to  get 
a  decision  as  quickly  as  possible — in  the  circumstances,  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  was  the  best  that  could  be  expected.  They  had  to 
reconstitute  Europe  and  make  it  over  afresh,  and  they  did  it  as 
best  they  could. 

The  best  thing  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  at  Ver- 
sailles did  was  the  decision  that  it  was  not  a  rigid  treaty.  It  was  a 
provisional  treaty.  There  were  hundreds  of  problems  that  they 
could  not  solve  because  they  hadn't  the  knowledge  or  the  evidence 
to  reach  a  proper  solution.  So  they  decided  that  the  treaty  was 
provisional  only. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  created  and  given  certain  revi- 
sional  and  judicial  powers  in  order  that  its  members  might  at  their 
leisure  examine  judicially  all  the  various  points  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  that  were  only  provisionally  adopted.  Perhaps  the  best 
provision  of  all  was  that  portions  of  the  Treaty  were  only  provi- 
sional for  the  time  being,  and  subject  to  subsequent  judicial 
revision. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulties  that  the  members 
had  to  contend  with,  take  the  Kingdom  of  Czechoslovakia.  There 
were  six. races  involved  :  Three  main  races — the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks 
and  the  Ukrainians ;  three  minority  races — the  Sudeten-Germans, 
the  Poles  and  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians.  Those  six  races  were 
mixed  together  in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  clear  demarcating  lines  between  one  and  the  other.  They 
were  mixed  together,  different  percentages  of  the  various  races,  in 
almost  every  town  and  district ;  there  were  islands  of  one  race  quite 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  persons  of  other  races. 

When  the  boundaries  of  the  country  of  Czechoslovakia  came 
before  the  Versailles  Conference,  Britain  found  herself  opposed  to 
the  United  States,  to  France  and  to  Italy.  Britain  said,  "We  do 
not  agree  to  putting  the  Sudeten-Germans  under  the  Czechs.  For 
three  centuries,  ever  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Czechs  have 
been  a  subject  race ;  they  have  been  subject  not  to  Germany,  but  to 
Austria,  but  they  have  been  under  German  domination.  If  you 
reverse  that  position  and  put  Germans  under  Czech  domination, 
you  are  creating  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe  a  position  of  dis- 
equilibrium that  is  bound  to  cause  trouble  in  the  future." 

But  Britain's  contention  was  not  accepted.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  in  a  minority  of  one  against  three.  Secondly,  Masaryk 
had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  long  before  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  considering  the  position,  he  had  already  created  his 
country.  The  country  of  Czechoslovakia  was  a  going  concern  by 
the  time  it  was  being  considered  at  Versailles. 

Another  point  was  that  the  western  boundary,  the  boundary 
that  Britain  disputed,  had  great  historical  authority ;  it  was  the 
boundary  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Consequently,  history 
confirmed  the  boundary  that  was  ultimately  accepted.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  strategic  boundary.  It  was  mountain  range,  and  that 
was  accepted  as  giving  Czechoslovakia  a  good  strategic  boundary. 

Masaryk  gave  the  assurance  that  he  would  introduce  the  Swiss 
cantonal  system  into  Czechoslovakia,  and  that  each  separate  racial 
constituency  of  the  new  kingdom  should  have  home  rule  Mix- 
largely  on  the  Swiss  model.  Consequently,  although  Britain  did 
not  withdraw  her  objections,  she  allowed  the  country  to  remain 
as  it  was  already  constituted,  and  permitted  the  majority  opinion 
to  prevail. 

Immediately  after  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed,  it  received 
the  greatest  blow  it  could  possibly  have  received.  The  League  of 
Nations  also  received  a  great  blow.  When  I  say  the  League 
received  a  great  blow,  I  don't  refer  to  the  departure  of  the  United 
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States.  That  was,  indeed,  a  blow,  but  a  greater  blow  was  inflicted 
by  France.  No  sooner  was  the  Versailles  Treaty  signed  than 
France  said.  "We  object  to  this  being  a  provisional  treaty;  we 
insist  that  it  shall  be  a  fixed  and  unalterable  treaty.  The  treaty 
has  got  to  be  observed  as  it  is  and,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
we  will  not  agree  to  one  single  change  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaty." 

That  was  the  greatest  blow  that  the  League  of  Nations  could 
possibly  have  received.  It  took  away  from  the  League  its  judicial 
functions.  It  was  contemplated  that  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  League  of  Nations  would  be 
constantly  employed  in  taking  evidence  and  in  making  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  boundaries  it  had  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  in  the 
limited  time  occupied  by  compiling  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  France  deciding  that  it  was  a  rigid  treaty,  the 
three  nations  of  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  joined 
together  in  what  they  called  the  "Little  Entente."  The  principal 
objective  of  the  Little  Entente  was  to  back  up  each  other  so  that 
not  one  of  their  boundaries  could  go  before  the  League  of  Nations 
for  judicial  consideration. 

There  were  numerous  applications  to  the  League  of  Nations 
from  Hungary,  from  Poland,  and  from  the  Sudeten-Germans  to 
have  their  grievances  considered,  but,  partly  owing  to  French 
opposition,  and  partly  owing  to  the  working  together  of  the  three 
nations  of  the  Little  Entente,  those  boundaries  were  never  adjusted 
and  were  never  even  considered. 

Throughout  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed,  numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  Britain  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  Czechoslovakia,  but 
Britain  has  always  refused  very  decidedly  for  a  large  number  of 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  this :  Britain  is  a  naval  power,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia is  a  land-locked  country.  Britain  has  always  been  very 
careful  to  limit  her  commitments  to  countries  to  which  she  can 
have  access  by  means  of  her  navy.  She  could  have  no  possible 
access  in  time  of  war  to  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  a  completely 
land-locked  country.  More  than  that,  not  only  was  it  land-locked, 
but  the  two  seas  nearest  Czechoslovakia  are  closed  to  the  British 
fleet  in  time  of  war ;  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas  are  inaccessible 
to  the  British  fleet. 

In  the  War  of  1914-18,  Britain  made  no  attempt  to  get  into 
the  Baltic  Sea.  She  made  an  attempt  to  get  into  the  Black  Sea, 
but  lost  many  thousands  of  lives  in  the  attempt  to  do  so. 
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Our  only  access  to  Czechoslovakia  in  time  of  war  is  over  500 
miles  of  hostile  territory,  and  it  was  recognized  that  it  would  be 
futile  for  Britain  to  guarantee  the  boundaries  of  a  country  that  was 
separated  from  her  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  stress,  by  500  miles 
of  hostile  territory.  If  the  United  States  policy  of  isolation  with 
regard  to  Europe  is  justified,  Britain's  policy  to  Czechoslovakia  is 
justified  to  exactly  the  same  extent  by  her  remoteness  from  that 
objective. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  we  would  not  guarantee 
the  integrity  and  the  inviolability  of  the  boundaries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia :  It  was  part  of  a  system  of  what  the  Germans  called  the 
policy  of  encirclement.  After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed, 
France  concluded  a  number  of  treaties  with  Russia,  with  Poland, 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  with  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  with  the 
idea  of  encircling  Germany  and  preventing  Germany  from  expand- 
ing, either  politically  or  economically,  toward  the  East.  That  was 
not  entirely  a  new  policy  for  France.  It  dates  back  at  least  three 
centuries.  France  has  always  maintained  a  sphere  of  influence  in 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe.  After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
she  attempted  to  carry  out  her  traditional  policy  by  effecting  the 
encirclement  of  Germany. 

Britain  did  not  agree  with  this.  We  had  a  treaty  with  France 
that  if  she  were  attacked,  we  would  go  to  her  defense ;  and  if  we 
were  attacked,  she  would  come  to  our  defense,  but  we  let  France 
know  very  carefully  that  we  would  have  no  part  whatever  in  her 
policy,  which  we  thought  was  extremely  provocative,  of  encircling 
Germany  and  preventing  Germany's  expansion  toward  the  East 
and  Southeast  of  Europe,  for  three  reasons:  First,  we  could  not 
get  into  touch  with  Czechoslovakia;  secondly,  we  did  not  agree 
with  the  French  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,  which  was  part  of 
France's  policy  of  encirclement ;  and,  third,  because  we  thought  the 
inclusion  of  the  Sudeten  territory  in  Czechoslovakian  territory  was 
bound  to  lead  to  trouble  later  on.  We  therefore  refused  for  twenty 
years  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  Czechoslovakia. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  power  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  he  found  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  war  practically 
accepted  by  everybody.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  was,  "I  do  not 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  war.  I  am  a  man  of  peace, 
and  I  am  going  to  pursue  peace." 

This  policy  wanted  a  lot  of  courage  at  that  time  because  the 
policy  of  peace  was  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  cowardice 
and  with  betrayal  and  with  truckling  to  the  dictators.  It  needed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  courage  for  a  statesman  to  say,  "I  don't 
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care;  I  am  going  to  fight  for  peace.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  inev- 
itability of  war,  and  I  am  going  to  fight  for  peace." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  examined  the  reasons  for  everybody  think- 
ing that  war  was  inevitable,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  three  reasons  for  this  opinion:  The  first  reason  was 
that  certain  democracies  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  confront  and 
frustrate  the  dictatorships,  the  totalitarian  states,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain said,  "If  that  doctrine  is  accepted,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
democracy  to  stand  up  and  frustrate  the  totalitarian  states,  then  war 
is  inevitable;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  doctrine. 
I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  the  accepted  policy  of  the  democratic 
states  to  confront  and  frustrate  the  totalitarian  states." 

The  second  reason  was  the  one  I  have  already  mentioned — the 
policy  of  encirclement  pursued  by  France  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe.  Britain  let  France  know  that  this  policy  would 
mean  war  inevitably,  and  Britain  disassociated  herself  from  it. 

The  third  reason  for  considering  war  inevitable  was  Hitler's 
book,  Mem  Kampf.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  there  were  certain 
parts  of  Mein  Kampf  in  which  the  German  claims  were  justifiable 
and  should  be  admitted,  and  there  were  a  very  large  number  of 
claims  which  were  not  justifiable  and  should  not  be  admitted. 

Chamberlain  took  every  step  that  he  could  to  eliminate  those 
three  causes  that  would  have  led  inevitably  to  war,  and  he  fought 
against  them  again  and  again.  When  Germany  occupied  the  Rhine- 
land,  Britain  was  asked  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  France ;  France 
pressed  us  to  go  to  war.  Britain  replied  that  it  was  a  perfectly 
just  claim;  Germany  has  the  right  to  occupy  her  own  territory, 
and  Britain  was  not  going  to  fight  on  such  a  weak  issue  as  that. 

When  Germany  occupied  Austria,  Chamberlain's  attitude  was : 
"No,  we  are  not  going  to  fight.  If  we  fought  for  the  independence 
of  Austria,  the  people  who  would  fight  against  us  most  strenuously 
would  be  the  Austrians.  We  are  not  going  to  fight  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  country  that  won't  fight  for  its  own  independence, 
and  that  would  join  in  the  fight  against  us." 

Then  we  came  to  the  Sudeten  trouble  which  arose  first  in  May 
last.  I  was  speaking  to  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club  last  March,  and 
the  subject  of  my  address  was,  "An  Englishman  Looks  at  Amer- 
ica." Prior  to  the  lecture,  the  Secretary  came  to  me  and  said.  "Will 
you  make  a  trifling  change  in  the  title  of  your  address?  Will 
you  change  it  to  'An  Englishman  Looks  at  Europe'  ?"  That  was 
two  days  after  Hitler's  occupation  of  Austria,  and  in  a  limited  time 
I  changed  my  address,  and  gave  one  on  "An  Englishman  Looks  at 
Europe." 
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Instead  of  my  speech  being  a  success  (personally,  I  think  it 
was  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  in  my  life),  it  was  an  absolute 
failure.  It  was  received  in  absolute  silence,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
the  audience  departed  quietly.  Not  a  single  question  was  asked — 
simply  because  I  told  them  what  I  am  telling  you  now,  what  exactly 
was  the  policy  of  Britain  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia.  Nobody 
believed  me  then.    But  what  I  then  said  has  happened. 

In  August  last  we  found  ourselves  liable  to  be  involved  in  a 
war  with  regard  to  a  country  to  which  we  had  no  commitments 
whatever,  and  Lord  Runciman  was  sent  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  see 
if  there  were  any  possibility  of  any  solution  of  this  problem  that 
would  avoid  war.  After  being  seven  weeks  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Lord  Runciman,  after  getting  into  close  touch  with  both  sides, 
came  back  and  reported  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "There  is  only  one 
solution  of  the  Sudeten  problem,  and  that  is  the  transfer  of 
Sudeten  territory  to  Germany  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  it  isn't 
done  quickly,  there  will  be  war." 

That  report  came  to  Chamberlain  just  before  he  went  to 
Berchtesgaden.  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  Berchtesgaden  with  that 
information  given  to  him  on  the  highest  authority.  At  Berchtes- 
gaden the  two  statesmen — Hitler  and  Chamberlain — put  their  cards 
on  the  table.  There  was  no  bluffing.  They  told  each  other  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  do;  and  Hitler  put  down  a  very,  very 
strong  hand. 

This  was  the  hand  that  Hitler  put  down:  In  the  first  place. 
Germany — that  was  Hitler — had  decided  that  the  Sudeten  territory 
was  to  be  annexed  to  Germany;  second,  Germany  had  mobilized 
a  million  and  a  half  men  who  were  prepared  to  move  at  an  hour's 
notice  to  invade  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hitler  was  prepared  to  do 
this  at  the  risk  of  a  general  European  war;  third,  Germany  would 
not  be  alone,  because  there  would  be  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  not  only  by  Germany,  but  by  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, who  also  had  strong  territorial  claims  against  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  invaded  simultaneously  from  the  North, 
from  the  West  and  from  the  South. 

Moreover,  the  inhabitants  on  those  boundaries  where  the  inva- 
sions were  going  to  take  place,  instead  of  receiving  the  invaders  as 
enemies,  would  welcome  them  as  deliverers.  The  celebrated  stra- 
tegic frontier  that  was  given  to  Czechoslovakia  would  betray  the 
Czechs  because  the  populations  on  the  boundary  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  the  invaders.  Where  the  Poles  would  invade,  they  would 
be  welcomed  by  Poles;  where  the  Germans  invaded,  they  would  be 
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welcomed  by  Germans ;  where  the  Hungarians  invaded,  they  would 
be  welcomed  by  Hungarians. 

Hitler  calculated  that  the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia  would  be 
overcome  in  less  than  a  month — long  before  Britain  or  France  or 
Russia  could  take  any  effective  steps  to  frustrate  him.  Moreover, 
when  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied,  Germany  would  simply  sit 
tight,  remain  on  the  defensive  and  wait  for  the  three  powers  to 
attack. 

That  was  Hitler's  hand,  and  you  will  admit  that  it  was  a  very 

strong  one. 

Chamberlain  responded  with  two  points  only:  Britain  would 
not  oppose  the  transfer  of  Sudeten  territory  to  Germany,  if  it 
could  be  effected  peacefully;  secondly,  if  Germany  in  taking  over 
the  Sudeten  territory  attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any 
non-German  territory,  Britain  would  regard  that  as  an  offense  and 
it  would  mean  war  against  Germany. 

When  Chamberlain  is  accused  of  truckling  to  the  dictators,  of 
cowardice,  and  of  betrayal,  there  is  a  perfectly  clear  answer:  It 
was  not  cowardice  to  confront  Hitler  with  war.  You  have  heard 
how  unready  Britain  is  for  war ;  but  unready  or  not,  he  confronted 
Hitler  with  war.  He  said,  "You  go  so  far,  and  Britain  will  not 
object;  go  farther,  and  it  will  be  war."  From  my  knowledge  of 
English,  that  doesn't  mean  cowardice  or  betrayal.  We  had  no  com- 
mitments whatever  with  Czechoslovakia.  Chamberlain  said,  "If 
you  do  occupy  non-German  territory,  it  is  war  with  Britain."  That 
is  not  betrayal.  As  for  truckling  to  the  dictators,  long  before  Hitler 
was  ever  heard  of,  twenty  ago  at  Versailles,  Britain  protested 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  Sudeten  territory  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  protested  at  Versailles,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  protested  in  Parliament.  It  was  not  truckling  to  dictators 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which  we  advocated  for  twenty  years 
previously. 

That  was  the  position  at  Berchtesgaden :  War  on  the  German 
side ;  war  on  the  British  side.  Hitler  took  the  only  way  out.  He 
said,  "Very  good ;  if  you  can  persuade  Czechoslovakia  to  hand 
over  Sudeten  territory  peacefully,  well  and  good ;  I  will  not  take 
military  action.  But  if  in  taking  over  the  Sudeten  territory  I  have 
to  use  military  force,  I  shall  not  confine  my  invasion  to  Sudeten 
territory."  That  was  the  end  of  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  Berchtesgaden. 

He  came  back  and  got  in  touch  with  Daladier.  Daladier  was 
very  doubtful  of  what  the  Russian  position  was.  Wrhen  Russia  was 
asked,  she  said,  "We  stand  by  our  treaty" ;  but  that  wasn't  enough 
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— Russia  would  not  discuss  what  military  operations  she  would 
take,  would  not  discuss  exactly  how  co-operation  should  be  secured. 
France  was  very  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
her  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia,  because  she  was  very  doubtful 
about  Russia. 

In  the  end,  France  agreed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  put  great  pressure  on  France  to  get  her  to  agree — 
nobody  knows  that  but  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  themselves. 
Ultimately  they  did  agree  that  the  transfer  was  to  be  made,  that 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  advised  that  she  could  not  count  on  Brit- 
ish or  French  support,  and  that  she  should  hand  over  the  Sudeten 
territory  peacefully  to  Germany. 

Czechoslovakia,  after  a  very  strenuous  protest,  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  Godesberg  on  a  second  visit  to  Hitler. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  told  us  that  Hitler  was  extremely  surprised 
that  Britain  and  France  had  been  able  to  persuade  Czechoslovakia 
to  hand  over  the  Sudeten  territory  peacefully. 

Hitler  said,  "All  right."  He  took  a  pencil,  drew  a  line  on  the 
map,  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  occupy  that  territory  on  the  first  of 
October." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "that  wasn't  our  bargain.  Our 
bargain  was  a  peaceful  handing  over.  If  you  do  a  military  occupa- 
tion on  one  day,  that  will  not  be  peaceful.  There  are  certain  to  be 
military  incidents.  It  can't  be  done  peacefully  in  one  day,  and  if 
there  are  any  military  incidents,  you  will  make  those  an  excuse  to 
go  and  occupy  the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia.  I  do  not  agree.  I 
will  not  recommend  that  to  Czechoslovakia.  If  you  do  that,  it  will 
be  war." 

That  was  the  second  time  this  "cowardly"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
confronted  Hitler  with  war ;  and  for  two  days  everybody  in  Britain 
thought  it  would  be  war.  We  prepared  for  war.  We  did  our  best ; 
we  mobilized  our  fleet.  For  two  days  Britain  was  under  the  shadow 
of  war;  we  were  as  near  to  war  as  we  were  in  1914. 

And  then  relief  came  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter — from 
President  Roosevelt.  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  to  the 
leaders  of  the  four  powers — to  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier — in  which  he  protested  very  strongly  against  the  way 
things  were  moving  and  suggested  a  peaceful  solution.  That  letter 
didn't  have  much  direct  effect ;  but  it  had  this  indirect  effect : 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thought,  "Good  God !     I  forgot  Mussolini." 

President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  Mussolini  really  brought  the 
peace  about.  Here  was  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  century,  and 
the  greatest  actor  was  being  left  alone  obscurely  in  the  wings,  alone 
by  himself,  not  being  brought  on  to  the  stage  at  all.  Chamber- 
lain took  his  cue  from  President  Roosevelt  and  immediately  wrote 
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to  Mussolini.  I  Ie  said  in  effect :  "Look  here ;  Britain  and  Germany 
are  at  loggerheads.  We  have  solved  the  real  problem ;  we  have 
agreed  that  Sudeten  territory  is  to  be  transferred  to  Germany; 
but  we  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  war,  not  on  the 
substance,  but  on  the  shadow;  the  method  of  doing  it.  Can't  you 
help  and  arbitrate  between  us?" 

Well,  you  can  imagine  the  position  of  a  great  tragedian  in 
retirement  being  asked  to  take  the  part  of  Hamlet  in  the  leading 
theater  of  London  or  New  York — would  he  refuse  it?  No,  he 
wouldn't;  and  Mussolini  accepted  the  invitation  that  fulfilled  bis 
highest  ambition.  Here  he  was  invited  to  arbitrate  between  Britain 
and  Germany.  Could  you  imagine  anything  that  would  appeal  to 
him  more  keenly? 

He  accepted  the  invitation  ;  he  induced  Hitler  to  withdraw  his 
terms  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  and  occupy  Sudeten  territory  in 
one  day.    The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Munich. 

A  good  many  people  regard  the  Munich  settlement  as  being 
practically  the  same  as  the  Godesberg  ultimatum  and  assume  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
the  greatest  difference  between  them,  the  difference  between  Peace 
and  War.  The  occupation  of  Sudeten  territory  in  one  day  by  Ger- 
man military  forces  would  have  meant  War ;  the  occupation  of 
Sudeten  territory  on  a  definite  time  programme  in  ten  days,  super- 
vised by  the  ambassadors  of  the  four  countries — Germany,  Italy, 
Britain  and  France — meant  Peace.  That  was  the  great  difference 
between  Godesberg  and  Munich.  That  was  how  war  was  averted 
— by  one  man  being  absolutely  insistent  that  war  was  not  inevitable ; 
that  a  peaceful  solution  was  possible. 

There  was  no  cowardice.  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  Hitler  up 
against  a  barrier  on  two  occasions.  Hitler  discovered  that  there 
were  limits  to  his  power  in  Europe,  and  that  if  he  went  beyond 
those  limits  he  would  have  to  face  a  general  European  war. 

Gradually  the  fact  that  Munich  has  made  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  the  European  situation  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  mind 
of  mankind.  In  the  first  place,  Chamberlain  got  his  peace  policy 
home  to  the  German  people,  as  it  had  been  impossible  to  get  it 
home  to  them  before.  The  German  people  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  Britain  was  in  league  with  France  to  crib  and  confine 
Germany  to  a  certain  territory,  and  to  interfere  with  her  legitimate 
expansion  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  After  Munich  it  could 
not  be  kept  from  the  German  people  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
quite  willing  to  treat  Germany's  claims  with  perfect  impartiality. 
The  German  people  recognized  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  great 
force  for  peace;  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  the  German 
people  wanted  was  war. 

For  three  weeks  at  the  cinemas  in  Germany,  Mr.  Chamber- 
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Iain's  pictures  received  much  greater  ovations  than  Hitler's  pic- 
tures ;  which  shows  he  brought  home  to  the  German  people,  and  to 
the  Italian  people,  too,  his  theory  that  war  is  not  inevitable ;  that 
by  means  of  patience  and  persistence  war  could  be  avoided. 

But  the  country  which  really  gained  the  most  from  the  Treaty 
of  Munich  (you  may  think  this  is  a  surprising  statement)  is  France. 
France  is  the  greatest  gainer  from  the  Treaty  of  Munich,  because 
the  Treaty  of  Munich  has  rescued  France  from  the  impossible 
policy  of  encirclement  of  Germany.  With  the  break-up  of  the 
treaty  between  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  the  whole  of  France's 
foreign  policy  in  eastern  Europe  was  changed,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  France.  That  policy  was  bleeding  France  white ;  so  long  as 
France  was  trying  to  curb  and  confine  Germany  in  eastern  Europe, 
so  long  was  France  exerting  herself  beyond  her  resources. 

In  Mein  Karnpf  there  are  some  very,  very  bitter  accusations 
by  Hitler  against  France,  but  those  accusations  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany.  Hit- 
ler accepts  those  boundaries  as  fixed.  There  is  no  quarrel  between 
France  and  Germany  over  the  border  between  the  two  countries, 
over  Alsace-Lorraine;  there  is  no  quarrel  between  them  on  that. 
The  quarrel  stressed  in  Mcin  Kauipf  was  over  the  French  policy 
in  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  the  policy  of  encirclement ;  and 
when  Hitler  discovered  that  France  had  abandoned  that  policy 
finally  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  pact  with  France,  a  pact  similar 
to  the  pact  that  he  made  with  Britain — that  the  two  countries  in  the 
future,  instead  of  going  to  war  to  settle  their  differences,  would 
first  of  all  try  to  settle  them  by  means  of  discussion. 

That  is  a  very,  very  great  advantage  gathered  from  the  Treaty 
of  Munich — that  both  Britain  and  France  now  have  treaties  with 
Germany  stating  that  their  differences  shall  be  solved  by  discussion 
before  recourse  to  war  is  considered. 

Of  course,  you  may  ask,  "What  is  the  good  of  a  pact  with 
Hitler?  Is  it  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on?"  Well,  that  ques- 
tion means  that  war  is  inevitable.  If  you  are  not  going  to  trust 
the  dictators,  war  is  inevitable.  The  only  way  to  get  them  to  hold 
to  their  word  is  to  show  that  you  do  trust  them  and  that  you  do 
believe  them.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  are  going  to  get 
the  dictators  really  to  be  responsible  human  beings.  Even  it  dic- 
tators break  their  word  once,  twice  or  ten  times,  you  have  got  to 
put  a  certain  amount  of  trust  in  the  leader  of  eighty  millions  of 
people.  If  you  don't  trust  him,  war  is  inevitable.  If  you  do  trust 
him,  there  is  a  chance  of  peace. 

You  can  see  this  in  the  recent  conversations  between  Chamber- 
lain and  Mussolini  at  Rome — every  paper  I  have  seen  lias  sensed 
a  deadlock,  a  stalemate.  But  I  think  a  great  deal  happened  as  a 
result  of  Rome.    For  instance,  one  of  the  results  we  have  got  from 
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Rome  is  this :  that  Hitler  does  not  want  war  for  twelve  months. 
I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  result  to  have  got  from  the  Rome 
conversations — that  Hitler  pulled  back  Mussolini  in  his  anti-French 
adventure  on  the  ground  that  Hitler  was  not  ready  for  war;  that 
he  didn't  want  it  for  twelve  months. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hitler  does  not  want  war.  Hitler  has  got 
three  very,  very  big  problems  to  face,  and  he  can't  settle  them  by 
war:  The  first  of  them  is  the  problem  of  the  Jews.  Britain  loathes 
the  barbarism  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  as  much 
as  any  nation.  We  think  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Middle  Ages  to 
compare  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  three  thousand  years, 
to  the  time  of  Pharoah,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  barbarities  that 
are  being  executed  against  the  Jews  in  Germany.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  make  it  any  easier  for  the  Jews  by  going  to  war  with 
Germany.  The  only  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  is  peace. 
Hitler  is  finding  that  the  Jewish  problem  is  very,  very  much  more 
tough  than  he  expected,  and  that  the  only  solution  is  peace.  The 
only  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  in  Germany  is  to  move. every 
Jew  out  of  Germany.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem ;  it  means  the 
migration  of  700,000  men,  women  and  children  out  of  Germany ; 
and  it  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  war  with  Germany.  Peace  is 
necessary  for  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Hitler  wants  peace:  Hitler  is 
finding  that  even  in  time  of  peace — if  you  can  call  this  a  time  of 
peace — Germany  can't  get  her  necessities.  The  German  people  are 
reduced  to  short  consumption  of  such  essentials  as  eggs,  fats  and 
coffee.  If  they  can't  get  these  provisions,  these  necessities,  in  time 
of  peace,  how  will  they  be  able  to  get  their  requirements  in  time 
of  war? 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  either  Italy  or  Germany  is  going 
to  collapse  suddenly.  But  the  strain  is  beginning  to  tell.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  hours  of  labor  in  Germany  have  been  increased 
on  an  average  by  one  hour  a  day.  The  wages  have  not  gone  up ; 
the  wages  have  kept  just  about  level.  But  the  cost  of  materials, 
the  cost  of  living,  have  gone  up,  and  the  people  of  Germany  are 
now  finding  the  cost  of  their  national  revival  means  not  only  an 
hour's  extra  work  a  day,  but  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  their 
standard  of  living.  Nearly  everything  has  gone  up  in  price,  and 
some  things  are  unattainable.  Hitler  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war 
at  present  unless  he  is  able  to  insure  that  Germany  will  not  be 
starved  out  by  a  blockade. 

Another  thing:  Hitler  is  not  going  to  war  while  the  United 
States  is  in  her  present  temper.  That  is  a  tremendous  deterrent  to 
Hitler.  It  isn't  a  question  of  the  United  States  intervening  or 
abolishing  her  policy  of  isolation;  but  the  United  States,  by  inter- 
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preting  her  neutrality  in  a  benevolent  manner  towards  the  democ- 
racies can  make  things  very  difficult  for  Germany  if  she  goes  to 
war,  and  Hitler  is  not  keen  on  war  while  the  United  States  is  in 
her  present  temper. 

Consequently,  although  many  people  regard  the  Munich  set- 
tlement as  being  an  ironic  settlement,  that  it  is  no  settlement  at  all, 
and  has  only  postponed  war;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  tension  in 
Europe  is  now  distinctly  more  easy  than  it  was  in  the  summer,  and 
the  lessening  of  that  tension  is  very  largely  due  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  at  Munich. 

It  would  be  rather  remarkable  to  look  at  Europe  without  see- 
ing Spain.  I  haven't  mentioned  Spain  so  far,  but  British  policy 
with  regard  to  Spain  is  as  follows :  We  do  not  recognize  the  strug- 
gle in  Spain  as  a  struggle  between  democracy  and  fascism ;  we 
regard  the  struggle  in  Spain  as  a  struggle  between  communist 
totalitarianism  and  fascist  totalitarianism,  and  we  as  a  democracy 
have  got  to  keep  out  of  that  struggle.  Democracy  has  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  participation.  If  there  had  been 
British  and  French  intervention,  it  would  have  meant  that  British 
and  French  troops  and  airplanes  would  meet  and  fight  with  German 
and  Italian  troops  and  airplanes.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  keep  the  peace  in  such  circumstances ;  war  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

Britain,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  has  adopted  a  policy  of  abso- 
lute neutrality.  She  has  accepted  Mussolini's  word  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  war  is  over,  every  Italian  soldier  will  be  moved 
from  Spain,  and  especially  from  Minorca.  Of  course,  that  is 
always  received  with  a  smirk — "How  can  you  place  reliance  on 
the  word  of  a  Mussolini  ?"  Well,  as  I  say,  the  only  way  you  can 
get  dictators  to  live  up  to  their  word  is  to  believe  in  them.  But 
we  have  got  a  certain  amount  of  guarantee  in  Spain.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Italians  are  so  unpopular  that  immediately  the  war  is 
over,  every  Italian  will  practically  have  to  leave  Spain  because  of 
the  hatred  they  have  engendered.  The  Italians  are  the  police  in 
Spain ;  they  are  the  people  who  are  placed  behind  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions and  shoot  any  Spaniard  who  runs  away.  The  intense  feel- 
ing between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians  is  one  of  the  guarantees 
that  Italy  will  leave  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  there  is  also  another  guarantee :  Italy  has  been  wanting  a 
British  loan  for  the  past  two  years  and  has  been  angling  for  it 
most  assiduously.  One  of  the  things  undoubtedly  that  was  dis- 
cussed recently  at  Rome  was  this  loan.  Chamberlain's  reply  was 
undoubtedly,  "We  will  consider  a  loan  when  the  last  Italian  has 
left  Spain,  not  before." 

I  have  given  you  an  Englishman's  view  of  Europe.     It  prob- 
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ably  differs  very,  very  largely  from  your  view  of  Europe,  but  I 
don't  think  I  am  far  wrong. 

I  hope  I  haven't  presented  Britain  as  being  superwise  or 
supercourageous.  We  are  ordinary  fellows  like  yourselves.  We 
are  up  against  very  difficult  problems,  and  we  are  striving  to  solve 
them  the  best  way  we  can. 

That  is  all  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you — that,  being  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  we  use  our  intelligence  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  are  called  very  hard  names,  but  on  the  whole,  we  recognize 
that  the  interest  of  the  British  Empire,  of  America,  and  of  man- 
kind in  general  is  peace ;  and  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  produce 
a  peace  that  will  be  lasting. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  me. 

.  .  .  The  audience  arose  and  applauded.  .  .  . 

President  Jackson  :  Sir  Charles,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
this  party  for  your  eloquent  exposition  of  the  situation  that  has 
appeared  to  us  in  this  country  as  leading  to  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
the  Western  World  and  which  we  are  beginning  to  hope  may  pos- 
sibly be  averted.  You  have  put  ideas  in  our  minds  which  perhaps 
strengthen  that  hope. 

You  have  said  that  you  are  ready  to  discuss  points  which  may 
be  raised  by  questions.  Gentlemen,  who  will  ask  the  first  question 
after  this  stimulating  address? 

Mr.  Easley:  I  would  like  to  ask  Sir  Charles  to  give  us  a  few 
words  on  the  possibility  and  probability  of  returning  the  colonies 
to  Germany. 

Sir  Charles  :  I  am  asked  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  returning  the  colonies  to  Germany. 

Three  years  ago,  Britain  viewed  the  problem  of  returning  the 
colonies  to  Germany  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  Germany  was 
then  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  were  inclined  to 
consider  the  return  of  the  German  colonies  with  some  assurances 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  But  every  month  of  the 
past  three  years  our  resolution  has  strengthened  against  a  return 
of  the  colonies  to  Germany,  since  Germany  has  adopted  an  aggres- 
sive attitude. 

We  have  recognized  that  Germany  doesn't  want  her  colonies 
for  any  economic  reasons.  Germany  can  buy  her  raw  materials  at 
world  prices,  if  she  will  only  adopt  a  rational  international  mone- 
tary system.  The  thing  that  is  keeping  Germany  short  of  raw 
materials  is  her  archaic  monetary  system. 

Every  month  for  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  hardening 
our  minds  against  any  return  of  the  colonies  to  Germany,  knowing 
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that  they  would  be  used  as  airplane  bases,  and  as  submarine  bases, 
against  the  democracies  and  against  British  trade.  At  present  the 
return  of  the  colonies  to  Germany  is  not  an  issue  at  all.  It  is  not 
a  live  issue ;  it  is  as  dead  as  mutton.  As  long  as  Germany  continues 
her  navy  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  British  Navy,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  dead  as  mutton,  unless  there  is  a  change  of  heart 
on  the  part  of  Germany. 

Mr.  McGrew:  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Tunisia  situation. 

Sir  Charles  :  I  think  Mussolini  is  simply  trying  to  create  a 
tremendous  nuisance  value,  and  to  cash  in  on  it.  He  has  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  chance  of  getting  anything  in  Tunisia,  but  by 
making  himself  a  nuisance  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing on  the  border  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  some  preference  at  the 
Port  of  Jibuti. 

That  is  the  only  thing  he  can  get  out  of  it.  He  has  already 
signed  a  pact  with  Britain  acknowledging  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  we  are  going  to  hold  him  to  that  pact.  I  am  not 
worrying  about  Mussolini  barking  at  France  in  the  least ;  it  has  no 
more  significance  than  the  barking  that  is  going  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany — they  don't  mean  to  engage  in  war. 

Mr.  Sverdrup:  Some  four  years  ago  in  traveling  through 
Europe,  I  read  Hitler's  800-page  book,  Mein  Kampf.  Last  night 
on  the  train  I  read  it  again  in  an  abridged  edition  of  295  pages. 

On  the  very  first  page,  Hitler  states  that  after  he  has  obtained 
all  that  he  wants  for  the  Germans,  he  will  then  take  up  the  question 
of  colonies.  In  other  words,  after  disposing  of  the  problem  of 
gathering  for  the  Germans  that  which  is  German,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  will  make  the  plowshares  into  swords,  and  there  will 
be  a  reign  of  terror.  In  other  words,  he  has  no  serious  intention 
of  asking  for  any  colonies  until  he  has  gathered  what  he  believes 
belongs  to  Germany. 

If  you  will  again  review  Mein  Kampf,  you  will  find  that  he 
prophesied  every  step  he  has  taken  to  date.  You  said  we  should 
trust  the  dictators.  ( This  is  rather  a  frank  discussion  ;  we  might 
as  well  have  it  as  such.)  You  will  find  that  Hitler  has  said  again 
and  again,  "We  just  want  this,  and  then  we  are  through."  He 
came  back  after  he  armed  the  Rhineland  and  the  Saar  district ;  ho 
said  he  did  not  want  any  part  of  Austria,  but  he  took  it.  Anschluss 
came  on.  Then  he  said,  "We  are  all  through ;  that  is  all  the  terri- 
tory we  want  in  Europe."     Then  he  took  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Incidentally,  under  the  agreement  at  Munich  it  was  determined 
that  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  plebiscite.  I  have  traveled  through 
that  country,  the  part  that  he  took  over,  and  according  to  my  obser- 
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vation,  part  of  it  was  ninety  per  cent.  non-German — maybe  eighty- 
five  per  cent. ;  we  won't  quarrel  about  it — but  he  took  it  over,  and 
the  cities  that  he  took  over  are  primarily  cities  of  industry,  par- 
ticularly of  munitions  industries.  As  to  the  plebiscite  agreed  upon, 
it  was  never  held. 

I  don't  blame  him  a  bit.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  is 
what  he  wanted,  and  that  is  what  he  got.  But  the  fact  remains, 
Sir  Charles,  that  every  promise  that  Hitler  has  made  has  been  bro- 
ken. Every  time  he  has  said  he  wanted  so  much,  he  has  gotten  that 
and  then  gone  on.  He  has  definitely  in  his  mind  what  he  is  going 
to  do.     He  outlined  it  in  Mein  Kampf,  and  he  is  going  on  with  it. 

After  he  gets  what  he  wants  in  Germany,  Sir  Charles,  isn't 
he  going  to  ask  for  the  colonies  ? 

As  far  as  Mussolini  is  concerned,  he  has  been  shoved  more 
and  more  into  the  wings  of  the  stage.  Germany  has  no  particular 
respect  for  Italy.  They  will  use  Italy  just  so  long  as  it  is  useful 
to  them,  and  then  they  will  shove  it  aside. 

I  think  after  they  get  what  they  want  in  Europe  they  are  then 
going  to  turn  to  the  colonies  and  ask  for  them  in  a  real,  substantial 
way. 

Sir  Charles  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  confirmation  of  my  belief 
that  the  colonies  are  at  the  present  a  dead  issue. 

Then  there  is  the  point  that  Hitler  has  gradually  been  getting 
everything  he  wanted,  as  outlined  in  Mein  Kampf.  He  got  the 
Saar;  he  got  the  militarization  of  the  Rhine  province;  he  got 
Austria;  he  got  the  Sudeten  territory;  and  now  he  is  going  on 
and  on. 

But  will  he?  Everything  he  has  got  has  been  very  justifiable, 
and  against  which  Britain  would  not  fight.  We  couldn't,  as  a 
democracy,  fight  against  Germany  occupying  the  Rhineland;  we 
couldn't  fight  against  her  occupying  the  Saar  after  the  plebiscite 
(which  was  taken  not  under  German  auspices,  but  under  inter- 
national auspices)  ;  we  couldn't  fight  for  the  independence  of 
Austria  when  Austria  herself  would  have  fought  against  us ;  we 
couldn't  fight  for  the  Sudeten  territory  being  retained  by  Czecho- 
slovakia, because  we  didn't  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  Czechoslovakia. 

So  far,  Hitler  has  got  his  way  because  he  has  asked  for  noth- 
ing that  was  not  justifiable.  He  has  asked  for  the  unity  of  the 
German  people,  and  he  has  got  the  unity  of  the  German  people ; 
but  if  he  goes  any  farther,  if  he  is  going  to  take  in  non-German 
nations — the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Poles,  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Hungarians ;  they  are  not  German — and  with  every  step  he  goes 
his  difficulties  will  increase. 

The  real  conflict  in  eastern  Europe  is  not  the  conflict  between 
communism  and  naziism.     That  is  not  the  conflict;  it  is  a  racial 
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conflict  between  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavs,  and  the  more  Germany 
goes  east  and  tries  to  establish  her  supremacy  over  the  Slavs  the 
more  difficult  she  will  find  her  progress. 

Immediately  after  Munich,  Poland  turned  from  being  a  strong 
ally  of  Germany;  she  has  turned  to  Russia,  and  she  has  now  got  a 
very,  very  close  alliance  with  Russia,  whereas  during  the  Munich 
crisis  she  was  lining  up  her  boundary  to  prevent  Russia  from  com- 
ing into  Czechoslovakia.  Germany  has  already  got  all  the  Balkan 
countries  very  much  concerned  and  hoping  that  Britain  would  help 
them  in  preserving  their  independence  from  Germany. 

Of  course,  as  to  the  occupation  of  certain  territories  in  which 
there  were  no  German  majorities,  I  admit  there  have  been,  not 
very  many,  but  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of  anomalies. 
But  it  was  supervised  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  four  nations,  and 
they  did  their  utmost  to  keep  the  German  occupation  confined  to 
places  where  there  was  a  clear  German  majority.  A  plebiscite  was 
promised,  and  Czechoslovakia  waived  the  plebiscite  on  the  grounds 
that  the  area  that  was  given  over  by  the  ambassadors  was  on  the 
whole  predominantly  German. 

Again,  Czechoslovakia  cannot  complain  if  she  has  suffered  a 
certain  amount  of  injustice  in  this  taking  over,  when  for  twenty 
years  she  has  resisted  a  judicial  inquiry  which  would  have  settled 
the  boundary  absolutely  peacefully  and  correctly.  She  has  opposed 
that  for  twenty  years,  and,  having  opposed  it  for  twenty  years,  she 
cannot  complain  now,  after  the  patience  of  Germany  has  been 
exhausted,  that  they  have  overrun  their  actual  rights  by  a  small 
amount,  those  non-German  territories  occupied  are  very,  very  small. 

Admiral  Bakenhus:  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Stalin  in  regard  to  his  efforts  to  line  up  his  communist 
country  with  the  democracies  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  opposi- 
tion to  dictatorships,  and  I  wonder  if  Sir  Charles  would  care  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  present  position  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  her 
relations  with  France  and  what  effect  they  will  have  on  the  picture 
as  a  whole,  if  I  am  not  imposing  too  much. 

Sir  Charles:  The  question  asked  is,  "What  is  the  position  of 
Russia  in  joining  up  with  the  democracies  for  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy against  the  dictators  ?" 

Of  course,  my  answer  is,  you  can't  cast  out  Beelzebub  by 
means  of  devils — that  of  all  the  totalitarian  states,  Russia  is  the 
principal  one.  Russia  was  the  first  totalitarian  state.  It  was  Lenin 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  who  showed 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  what  it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  way  of  dic- 
tatorship. If  democracy  is  going  to  depend  on  Russia  for  its  exis- 
tence, democracy  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 
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The  principal  democratic  countries  who  are  concerned  are  the 
United  States,  the  Four  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  Britain.  There  are,  in  all,  nine  democratic  states  con- 
cerned with  the  advance  of  dictatorship.  Of  those  nine  states, 
seven  say  that  either  democracy  is  not  worth  defending  or  else  it 
is  not  in  need  of  defense,  and  they  adopt  a  policy  of  isolation  with 
regard  to  the  particular  dictators. 

Britain  and  France  say,  "Very  well ;  if  seven  democratic  states 
— the  United  States,  the  four  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland  and 
Belgium — don't  think  democracy  is  worth  defending,  or  is  in  need 
of  defense,  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  policy  of  isolation  similar  to 
that  adopted  hy  the  United  States,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Holland  and  Belgium." 

The  Munich  settlement  was  created  in  Washington — the 
Munich  settlement  is  the  policy  of  isolation  adopted  to  European 
conditions.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  see  the  policy  of 
isolation,  as  it  appeals  to  other  countries,  in  the  Munich  settlement. 

Admiral  Bakenhus  :  How  ahout  the  alliance  hetween  France 
and  Russia? 

Sir  Charles:  That  is  in  a  state  of  suspension,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that,  when  resumed,  it  will  not  be  fixed  up  as  a  link 
in  the  encirclement  of  Germany. 

Admiral  Bakenhus  :  Is  there  anything  underlying  the  rumor 
that  England  wants  to  break  up  the  agreement  between  Russia  and 
France  ? 

Sir  Charles  :  Chamberlain  does  not  want  to  break  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  France ;  but  Chamberlain  does  want  to  break 
the  policy  of  the  encirclement  of  Germany. 

We  think  that  Germany  has  a  full  right  of  expansion  in  east- 
ern and  southeastern  Europe.  We  no  more  oppose  it  than  we 
oppose  the  economic  predominance  of  the  United  States  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  question  of  geography.  The  United  States  is  naturally 
more  predominant  in  Canada  than  Britain,  economically,  because 
it  is  nearer ;  and,  similarly,  Germany  has  a  right  to  economic  dom- 
inance in  eastern  Europe  simply  because  she  is  so  near  to  those 
countries.  They  are  her  natural  markets,  and  she  is  the  natural 
market  for  their  products. 

We  don't  object  to  the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia, 
but  we  do  object  to  an  alliance  that  deliberately  tries  to  confine 
Germany  economically  within  her  own  boundaries. 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  Does  that  include  the  dominance  of  Germany 
in  the  Ukraine  ? 
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Sir  Charles:  Well,  when  we  see  the  possibility  of  Germany 
extending  political  supremacy  over  the  Ukraine,  we  shall  abandon 
our  policy  of  isolation.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Towle:  As  a  great  believer  in  Pan- Americanism,  and  in 
deference  to  our  friend,  Dr.  Pacanims,  from  Venezuela,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  fitting  that  you  include  among  the  democ- 
racies you  mentioned  the  great  democracies  south  of  the  United 
States,  the  twenty-one  republics  of  Latin  America  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  solidarity  of  our  hemisphere.    (Applause.) 

Sir  Charles  :  I  did  not  wish  to  exclude  the  South-American 
republics  from  the  list  of  democracies.  What  I  did  imply  was  the 
democracies  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  totalitarian 
menace  ;  that  was  what  I  meant.  The  nine  democracies  I  mentioned 
are  very  distinctly  concerned  with  the  totalitarian  menace.  I  don't 
think  South  America  or  even  the  United  States  are  directly  con- 
cerned, except  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  confrontation  of  the  democracies  and 
the  totalitarian  states,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  the  United 
States. 

What  Britain  says  is,  "We  are  not  going  to  confront  the 
totalitarian  states  with  France  alone ;  we  must  have  all  nine  states 
included."  If  those  nine  states  do  consider  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  confrontation  of  totalitarianism,  Britain  will  take  her  part. 

I  am  sure  you  will  accept  that  I  did  not  intend  the  exclusion 
of  those  as  democratic  states,  but  I  did  not  include  them  because 
I  didn't  think  the  danger  of  totalitarianism  to  South  America  was 
really  appreciable  at  the  present  time. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Meloy:  Would  you  say  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
influenced  by  the  German  Air  Force  in  the  Munich  settlement? 

Sir  Charles  :  "Was  Britain  influenced  by  the  German  Air 
Force  at  the  Munich  settlement?"  Since  we  confronted  Hitler 
with  war  on  two  occasions,  I  don't  think  we  were  very  greatly 
influenced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  Air  Force  is  not  quite 
so  strong  as  they  pretend,  and  our  Air  Force  is  much  stronger  than 
we  pretend.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Brosius:  There  is  one  question  that  has  been  in  my  mind 
all  along:  Is  not  England  directly  responsible  for  the  present  situ- 
ation? When  Japan  started  going  into  Manchuria,  did  not  the 
United  States  try  to  get  England  to  co-operate  to  prevent  that,  and 
when  Germany  went  into  the  Rhineland,  did  not  France  want 
England  to  co-operate  with  her  in  that  case?     England  in  both 
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cases  refused.     That  is  my  understanding,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

Sir  Charles:  The  question  asked  is  this:  "Is  not  England 
solely  responsible  for  the  present  situation?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  regard  to  our  supposed  lack  of 
response  to  Secretary  of  State  Stimson's  suggestion  that  we  should 
join  with  the  United  States  in  coercing  Japan  against  Manchuria. 
Well,  Secretary  Stimson  invited  Britain  to  co-operate  under  what 
was  known  as  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  Nine  powers  were  -con- 
cerned, and  the  moment  we  got  the  inquiry  from  Secretary  Stimson 
to  act,  we  started  immediately  to  consult  with  the  other  powers. 
The  question  was  whether  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  act 
by  themselves  or  should  the  nine  powers  be  consulted  ?  We  started 
consulting  them,  and  while  we  were  in  the  process  of  consulting, 
Secretary  Stimson  withdrew,  and  said  we  refused  to  co-operate. 
There  was  no  definite  refusal  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Simon,  who 
was  then  our  Foreign  Secretary.  Wrhat  really  happened  was  that 
Secretary  Stimson  wanted  us  to  join  in  a  game  of  bluff  against 
Japan,  and  Britain's  policy,  after  a  thousand  years  of  experience, 
is  never  bluff  unless  you  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  we  were  not 
prepared  to  fight  in  1931,  and — if  I  may  say  so  to  this  audience — 
the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to  fight.  She  was  prepared  to 
do  a  big  bluff,  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  fight.  The  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  Washington  knew  very  well  that  the  United  States 
would  not  fight,  and  he  communicated  to  his  superiors  at  Tokio, 
"You  needn't  worry  about  any  interference  from  the  United  States 
or  Britain." 

I  think  we  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to 
join  Mr.  Stimson  at  that  time.  We  didn't  definitely  refuse.  We 
hesitated  because  we  were  consulting,  but  if  we  had  refused  it 
point-blank,  I  think  we  should  have  been  perfectly  justified. 

The  United  States  has  said  not  once  but  twenty  times,  "If 
Britain  wants  us,  we  will  not  help."  You  asked  us  once  only  for 
our  help  and  hold  that  against  us.  You  had  said  many,  many  times 
you  would  not  help  Britain.  A  policy  of  isolation  was  all  very  good 
for  the  United  States ;  but  the  minute  Britain  said,  "We  are  going 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  silence,"  you  put  it  against  us  as  something  that 
was  a  great  crime,  simply  because  we  followed  in  one  instance  only 
your  own  policy  of  isolation.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Singstad  :  Is  it  likely  that  Hitler  will  want  to  carry  on 
through  the  Polish  Corridor  and  connect  East  Prussia  with  the  rest 
of  Germany,  and  in  that  event  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  ? 
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Sir  Charles:  Great  Britain  doesn't  cross  her  bridges  until 
she  comes  to  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Germany  may  want  to 
join  up  with  East  Prussia,  especially  now  that  Poland  has  more  or 
less  denounced  her  treaty  with  Germany,  in  which  Germany  under- 
took not  to  cross  Poland.  Poland  has  denounced  that  treaty  and  is 
now  relying  on  Russia  rather  than  Germany,  so  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Hitler  may  want  to  do  that. 

But  I  don't  think  Hitler  will  do  that  within  the  next  few 
months.  At  present.  Hitler's  policy  is  one  of  peace.  He  has  got 
to  assimilate  and  digest  the  acquisitions  that  he  has  taken.  They 
are  not  altogether  assets.  He  is  not  altogether  so  sure  of  the  back- 
ing of  the  German  nation  as  he  was  before  the  Treaty  of  Munich, 
and  I  think  for  the  present  Hitler  does  not  want  to  arouse  a  possi- 
bility of  war. 

We  are  not  going  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  war  until  it  is 
upon  us.  The  possibility  of  Germany  crossing  Poland  in  order  to 
connect  herself  with  East  Prussia  is  a  possibility  that  is  within 
definite  range,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  probable  to  work 
out  our  policy  in  advance.  Our  policy  is  bound  to  be  from  hand  to 
mouth  because  events  change  in  Europe  so  rapidly  that  you  must 
fix  your  policy  to  the  events  as  they  are  at  present.  To  look  ahead 
too  much  to  the  future  perhaps  brings  the  evils  that  you  rather 
dread  and  want  to  avoid.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Brown:  This  firings  up  the  question  of  past  history. 
Poland  and  Russia  were  pawns  in  the  fist  of  the  gentleman  that 
we  known  as  Napoleon.  Napoleon  always  had  a  very  logical  reason 
for  everything  that  he  did.  There  was  a  terrible  situation  in  Spain. 
The  King  of  Spain — I  think  his  name  was  Charles — abdicated, 
which  was  terrible  for  Spain,  because  all  the  heirs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain  that  could  have  taken  over  the  throne  were  interred  in 
France,  so  Napoleon  had  a  very  logical  reason  for  appointing  some- 
one as  the  King  of  Spain.  He  appointed  his  brother — if  my  history 
is  correct. 

England  sat  back  and  didn't  do  much  about  it.  After  a  little 
while,  England  said,  "Here,  this  has  come  to  the  limit :  we  have 
got  to  step  in  and  get  into  the  picture,"  and  they  got  into  the 
picture. 

Aren't  we  really  approaching  the  same  situation?  Hasn't 
England  sat  back  and  stayed  out  of  the  picture  because  all  these 
things  were  logical?  Isn't  she  going  to  have  to  come  into  the 
picture  later  on  ? 

Sir  Charles:  1  am  asked  it"  England  didn't  stand  back  and 
remain  out  of  the  picture.  I  think  we  were  in  the  picture  a  little 
at  Munich  and  Berchtesgaden  and  Godesberg. 
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Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  Napoleon  always  having  a 
logical  reason  for  what  he  did — that  was  what  caused  his  ultimate 
defeat.  Britain  never  goes  on  logic;  if  it  did.  Europe  would  he  in 
chaos  now.  We  know,  if  we  are  dealing  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
we  can't  deal  with  them  on  logical  lines.  We  must  deal  according 
to  the  rules  of  human  nature  which  are  far  more  difficult  and  com 
plex  than  the  rules  id"  logic. 

1  should  not  accept  the  view  that  Britain  is  remaining  out  of 
the  picture.  Our  experience  of  a  thousand  years  has  shown  us  that 
logic  is  about  the  worst  possible  guide  to  human  conduct,  that  very, 
very  ivw  people  govern  their  conduct  by  the  principles  of  logic. 
I  don't  see  why  England  should  do  what  no  other  nation  does — 
tackle  thorny  problems  at  great  risks  for  the  benefit  of  other 
pei  i]  ties. 

Mr.  Burpee:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  appear  to  Sir  Charles 
that  we  Americans  for  a  hundred  years  have  been  depending  on 
Great  Britain  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  the  world's  police- 
man. We  have  resented  it  a  great  many  times,  hut  when  she  seemed 
to  have  failed  to  he  the  world's  policeman,  we  were  the  first  to  turn 
and  chastise  her. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  this  Institute  should  vote  its  whole- 
hearted thanks  to  Sir  Charles  not  only  for  his  testimony,  hut.  as 
the  learned  lawyer  at  my  left.  Professor  Allen,  would  express  it. 
for  sustaining  so  ably  the  searching,  penetrating  and  merciless 
cross-examination.    ( Applause.) 

President  Jackson:  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  told  me  that 
we  were  to  have  one  great  speaker  tonight  and  we  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  such  searching  questions — I  wouldn't  attempt 
to  use  all  the  words  our  friend,  Professor  Allen,  used. 

The  Secretary  also  said  that  in  view  of  it  we  should  adjourn 
somewhat  earlier  than  had  been  usual  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Well,  it  is  approaching  that  time,  and  therefore  the  Chair  will 
understand  that  we  have  a  motion  while  this  is  all  very  active  in 
our  minds  and  we  all  want  to  ask  more  questions.  The  Chair  is 
going  to  entertain  this  motion  to  give  Sir  Charles  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  bringing  us  all  his  remarks  and  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions.   Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

.  .  .  The  audience  arose  and  applauded.  .  .  . 

Sir  Charles  :   Thank  you  ! 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  forty-five  o'clock.  .  .  . 
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